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SPeeeeeeereeeresee 


SELECTED. 


HOW SHALL WE SATISFY OURSELVES WITH RESPECT TO THE 
DIVINE AUTHORITY OF THE GOSPEL? 
(Continued from page 49.) 
A tmp preliminary, a compliance with which is necessary to his 


profiting by our answer to his question, and which we must urge | 


upon the querist, previous to that answer, is, that he either has, or 
is, resolved to renounce all vicious passions and affections, and make 
the inquiry with an honest desire of knowing the truth, 
that he may embrace it, and regulate his temper and conduct agree- 
able to it. ‘This isa condition which the great Author of Christian- 
ity has every where represented as necessary in order to our dis- 
cerning and receiving the truths of his gospel, to any valuable pur- 
pose. This he inculcates by the impressive metaphor of the single 
or healthful, the evil or diseased eye. For as the organ of vision 
can only view objects in their just shape and colours, when in a sound 
and healthy state, so the understanding can only discern and judge 
correctly of religious truth, when free from those vicious passions 
which are the disease of the soul, and injure and destroy our ment- 
al, as the disease of the eye does our natural sight.—This is taught 
more plainly in the parable of the sower and the seed. None but 
the good and honest heart receives the seed, or the truths of 
‘the gospel with advantage, or so as to bring forth fruit unto eter- 
nal life. We might multiply passages to the same purpose, both 
from the Evangelist, and from other parts of the New Testament. 
But the following explicit declaration of our Saviour, renders any 
thing further needless ; and is, in fact, a full, though concise answer 
to the question before us :—“ If any man will do his will, he shall 
know of the doctrine whether it be of God, or whether I speak of 
myself ;”—-which completely establishes the following general and 
interesting truth, viz.—That a proper sense of, and compliance with 
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the obligations and duties of natural religion, will, with an almost 
unfailing certainty, lead those, to whom it is fairly proposed, to em- 
brace the gospel, or to acknowledge its Divine Authority. Unless 
therefore we comply with the essential condition on which the Au- 
thor of Christianity has rested his cause, we ean have no right, nor 
are we qualified to decide upon the question.—Without this compli- 
ance, or while the mind is clouded with vicious affections and pas- 
sions, it would be nearly as absurd to undertake to convince a man 
of the Divine Authority of the Gospel, as to enable the blind or the 
dead to distinguish the beauty of colors, or the harmony of sounds: 
_ It would be very candid to assert, that no one who rejects the gos- 

pel, when fairly proposed to him, can be an honest or virtuous 
‘man. We know not to what degree inveterate prejudice may pre- 
vail over, and blind the understanding even of a good man. The 
Searcher of Hearts alone can determine this, and he will compassion- 
ate the weakness of human nature. Thus much we may venture 
_ to affirm, that no vicious man so long as he is resolved to continue 
such, and to submit to the tyranny of the passions, is capable of de- 
ciding on the question before us.—But, if impressed with the im- 
portance of the subject, divesting himself of prejudice, resolved to 
pursue the path of virtue, equally essential to the Deist and to the. 
Christian, he makes the inquiry with a sincere desire of knowing 
in order to his complying with the truth, and governing his heart 
and life by its precepts ; we may address him in the words of our 
Saviour to a similar character :-—‘* Thou art not far from the king- 
dom of heaven.” We have very little doubt of his acknowledging 
the Divine Authority of the gospel; and that instead of being a 
cunningly devised fable, it is in fact the power of God, and the Wis- 
dom of God.—Great is the Truth, and it will prevail. 

Having stated and urged the previous condition, we now proceed 
more particularly to answer the question proposed. 

With the disposition which we have recommended, that is, im- 
pressed with the great importance of the question, divested of prej- 
udice. Studying the gospel itself, in order to know what it really 
is, and above all, with a virtuous desire of knowing the truth, that 
you may embrace and conform to it. Thus qualified, read the Bi- 
ble, especially the New Testament, with serious attention ; looking 
to the fountain of life, as you surely may, and ought to do, accord- 
ing to your own principles, as an honest and virtuous Deist, and 
{ could almost pledge my life upon the certainty of your becoming 
a Christian. Our plan does not require, nor is it consistent with 
the necessary brevity of these essays to dilate at large upon the ar- 
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guments for the Divine Authority of the gospel. ‘This has often 
been done in numerous excellent tracts, which have been written 
on that subject. Ali we proposed was, to point out to the virtuous 
querist, how he might avail himself of that evidence so as to obtain 
satisfaction on the subject. But in order to render our plan more 
complete, and to save the inquirer the trouble of reading many vol- 
umes to obtain that evidence, which he might find by simply read- 
ing his Bible ; we will briefly state some of the leading evidences, 
both interna] and external, of the Divine Authority of the gospel. 
By the internal evidence we intend, that which naturally arises to 
the well disposed mind upon reading the New Testament. He 
will, we doubt not, be struck with the simplicity of the language. 


and the obvious sincerity and impartiality of the writers, who dis- 


guise nothing, however to theic own discredit—The admirable 
light which the gospel throws on the great principles of natural re- 
ligion, but dimly discovered by unassisted reason.—The fitness of 
the doctrine revealed, to the character of the affectionate Parent of 
the Universe.—The evident tendency of the whole to promote the 
piety, virtue, holiness and happiness of mankind. 

On this statement of the internal evidence of the gospel, we may 
reason thus :—Suppose on the disease of a wise and affectionate 
parent, his children should find among his papers, a writing signed 
with his name and claiming his authority, the contents of which 
was of the greatest importance to them and their offspring, and its 
professed design and tendency was to promote their interests, and 
to render them respectable, useful and happy. Especially if it was 
what they had wished for and had reason to expect from the wel 
known wisdom and goodness of their parent. Would they hesitate 
to acknowledge it as stampt with parental authority, gratefully to 
adopt and conform to it. Certainly every ingenuous mind will an- 
swer, No! Precisely such is the gospel. It is signed with the 
name, and claims the authority of our Father in heayen. It is 
what many of the wisest and best men in all ages have wished for 
and expected. It sets the character of our heavenly Father in the 
most amiable light. It supplies all our real wants, and satisfies ey- 
ery reasonable desire. It is suited to be our guide and support, 
our comfort and friend in the journey of life. To soften the bed 
of death, by the assurance which it gives us of an happy immortal- 
ity. Can there be then any hesitation with respect to its divine 
authority? Such is the evidence on which the greater part of 
Christians who have neither time nor abilities to examine the ex- 
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ternal evidences of the gospel, must rest their faith, and who will 
say that it is not abundantly sufficient for the purpose,especially as it 
is a progressive evidence. For the further we advance in our ac- 
quaintance with the gospel, and conformity to its spirit and compli- 
ance with the duty it requires, the more shall we experience its hap- 
py effects, and the more firmly shall we be convinced of its divine au- 
thority. The evidence is reduced in the end to a plain matter of 
fact. For, as a man cannot doubt the efficacy of that medicine which 
has corrected every symptom of his disease, and restored him to 
health and activity, in the pursuits of life, so neither can the 
christian doubt the divine authority of that gospel which has 
checked every symptom of moral disease, and restored him to an 
high degree of mental health, peace and enjoyment in the pleasing 
practice of every virtue. Thus faith becomes the substance of 
things hoped for, and the consolations arising from it in the pres- 
ent, anticipates the happiness to which it will conduct us in the 
future world. 
[To be continued. 


WHY STAND YE HERE ALL THE DAY IDLE? 


1. Way stand ye idle ?—Our Heavenly Instructor in this inter- 
rogatory could not have reference to those in the immediate and 
glorious presence of the Deity, for they 
: *‘ day without night, 

* Circle his throne rejoicing ;” 

neither could he have spoken to the unhappy and restless souls, 
that are banished from the presence of the Lord and from the glo- 
ry of his power. The address is to us the children of men, whose 
eternal residence will soon be fixed with one of the societies just 
mentioned ; the object of the call is to induce us to awake from 
‘our spiritual lethargy, to become laborious in the vineyard of our 
God; and as we shall be judged according to our works, upon our 
compliance or refusal hangs our everlasting state. 

2. Why stand ye here idle ?—Earth is no place for indulging the 
propensities of dur souls. It is covered with evil and temptations, 
and soon shall be buried in its bosom. Here we have transgressed 
the divine law; here do we possess the oracles of life, which will 
testify for or against us ; and here, if ever, we must make our peace 
with the offended Majesty of Heaven. 
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3. Why stand ye all the day idle?—Some become labourers in. 
the Lord’s vineyard in the morning of their days; some delay it 
to the third, sixth, or ninth hour; and those are here called upon 
who have spent the greater part of their lives, even to the eleventh 
hour, to no purpose. God is long-suffering, and is still waiting to 
be. gracious. The latest penitent shall have an equal reward. 
But what multitudes have trifled away all their season of grace ! 
To how many is their eleventh hour already past, though flutter- 
ing in the gay morning of their days! 


ED 


MORAL ee F. 


" FOR THE WEEKLY MONITOR. 


THE FRIEND TO YOUTH—WNo. V. 
* Train up a child in the way he should go and when he is old he will not 
depart from it.” 
I cannot too strongly urge the attention of my readers to the 
important subject of correcting children, as treated on in my last ; 
nor can they bestow too much time in reflecting on the necessity 
of moderation, steadiness, and truth, in the government of them. 

The indignation with which I view the conduct of some parents 
in their treatment to children, and the ardent desire I have to dis- 
suade them from error, induces me once more to speak upon the 
cruel practice of striking a child upon the head. 

We should suppose a parent lost to all shame and feeling, who 
would so abuse a child. But callit what you will, there are those 
who do it; and the writer has known one instance (at least) of a 
child who suffered a great loss in its hearing, owing to such mis- 
conduct in the parent.’ Parents ought to know, therefore, that 
injury and not good, proceeds from such rashness towards children. 

If children are at times really deserving of punishment, parents 
should reflect before they administer it ; and, divesting themselves 
of anger, should take a proper time, and a propér method for be- 
stowing it. 

If, in this way, we adhere to reason, to justice, and to parental 
feeling, we shall find that suitable punishment will be a blessing, 
and will finally gain the obedience and affection of children. 

On the contrary, if we are led by passion; if we are sullen, 
stubborn and revengeful towards them—the consequences will be 
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the most unhappy and wretched. Such conduct is not only calev- 
lated to excite their disgust and hatred, but tends also to in- 
stil such corrupt principles.in their minds, as will blast the 
fond anticipations of a parent, and render the remainder of their 
days miserable, wretched and unhappy. 

To conclude :—Let parents guard against these evils; let them 
be mild, temperate, chaste and dutiful to their children ; endeay- 
ouring also to implant such principles of religion, as shall spring 
up to the honour and glory of God,™and to the happiness of 
mankind. 

From such conduct, and such principles and views, in parents 
and children, we have every thing to hope. Without them, we 
can hope nor look for nothing in this world, but wretchedness and 
despair. . 

As parents value their own happimess, then, and that of thei 
children, an early attention to this subject is necessary ; and that 
athey may awake from the reverie into which some of them have 
fallen is the earnest and sincere desire of their humble friend 


ANTIMACHUS. 


SELECTED. 

ERRONEOUS VIEWS OF THE HAPPINESS ATTENDING VIRTUE 
AND VICE, 

{ conrine myself to those false views of the comparative happi- 
ness of virtue and vice in the present worl’, discovered by the 
electors of the Iatter, which proceed from unacquaintance with 
the influences of these opposite characters upon the mental, and 
their more secret and occult effects upon the animal enjoyment of 
man ; that erroneous judgment which springs, not from deficiency 
of attention to evidence that is before the mind, but from the want 
of proofs themselves ; proofs, which, though they are to be pro- 
cured, have never been collected and presented to their under- 
standing, either by themselves or by others ; in short, that wrong 
judgment which arises from ignorance ; ignorance of the nature 
ef man, of the nature of happiness, and the absolute necessity of 
virtue to the happiness of such a creature. 

He who determines to lead a life of indolence, or of licentious 
pleasure, or to devote his days to the pursuits of avarice, or of 
ambition, does not know, at the time that he forms this determina- 
tion, that the certain attendants upon intemperance, if it should not 
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be attended by untimely mortality, are satiety, languor, and dull 
enjoyment; the death of vivacity, if not of life ; the expiration of 
the spirit, if not of the breath of existence : that the infallible and 
invariable effect of inactivity is melancholy ; that the immoderate 
desire of superfluous possessions, even when crowned with pros- 
perity, must be accompanied with anxiety, with dissatisfaction, and 
while a single superior can be seen in the fortune, the fame, or 
the power, upon which the supreme affections are placed, with the 
fretfulness of envy: that evil passions cannot, even in the smooth- 
est situations in which human life can lap them, find a secure 
assylum from the roughness that irritate and torment them : that 
conscience, even when most successfully muffled, must, at mo- 
ments, recover her voice, remonstrate with all her authority, and 
reprove with all her thunder, so as to disturb the repose of the 
most tranquil, and embitter the reward of the most successful 
guilt. Such a one does not know, when he thus dedicates his life 
to folly, in consequence of having received no convincing instruc- 
tion from others, and having made no close observations himself 
concerning human nature, that temperate pleasures, innocent em- 
ployment, moderate desires, generous affections, and an approy- 
ing conscience, compose the greatest present happiness of which 
man is capable. : 

Upon entering the world, he is deceived by the dresses, he is 
dazzled by the glare of things. He “ looketh upon their out- 
ward appearance,” and is imposed upon by their plausible sur- 
faces. He mistakes height of station, for superiority to care; 
affluence of possessions, for fulness of joy ; the arm of power, for 
capacity to execute whatever inclination can prompt. He has no 
idea of the indigence, which it is possible for the rich, or of the 
impotence which it is possible for the great, to experience. He 
has heard of the toils of virtue to obtain her serious and sublime 
ends, but not of the toils of voluptiousness to invent some new 
pleasure, when the world of it has been exhausted by excess. 
He has heard of the sigh of sorrow, of the sigh of sympathy, the 
sigh of penitence, but never of the sigh of sloth. He has been 
told of the weight of calamity, but not of the weight of time. 
He has often been informed of the wants of mankind, but has 
never beer: led to number among them the want of something to 
do : a want as legibly inscribed in many a melancholy countenance, 
and as painful to nature, as any other necessity. He has Seen the 
sensualist at the banquetting board, but never in the flat intervals 
that separate the seasons of animated entertainment. The song 
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of his mirth, the roar of his riot, have reached his ear ; but not 
the groan of his solitude, but not the lamentation of his listless 
hour. He has beheld the fire of his kindled look, in his excited 
moment ; but he has not witnessed the dim eye, and the dead de- 
jection of his aching head. He has seen the rich man’s house, 
the rich man’s table, the rich man’s fields, the rich man’s friends, 
but he has not looked into the rich man’s heart. ~He has imagin- 
ed the pleasure of flattered, but not the pain of mortified, pride. 
In contemplating the master of the palace, he has thought only of 
Hezekiah indulging domestic vanity, in the disguise of courteous 
hospitality, and showing to the admiring guest “ all the things 
that are in his house ;” but Ahab returning home “ heavy and 
sore displeased,” is an appearance which has never presented 
itself in his picture of grandeur. In painting to himself the 
image of ambition that has climbed with successful feet, or of lust 
of fame, when crowned with its laurel, he delineates, in his mind, 
a serene and satished figure, looking down with delight from the 
heights of station, or listening with transport to the tabrets of 
praise : he has not noticed, in such situations, the wrathful and 
ruffled form of jealousy, darting from her dark eye malignant 
looks, and casting from her hand the furious javelin, at a larger 
sharer in the breath of celebration, or in the ribands of honour. 


8 


TRUE ENJOYMENT. 


Nerrner riches, honors, nor applause, can purchase true enjoy- 
ment; it is above price, yet it is free for all: we have only to 
open the door, and the smiling form enters, brightening and cheer- 
ing all within. Although happiness is thus easily obtained, although 
it solicits admittance to every heart, many are complaining of their 
wretchedness, or envying the seemingly happy condition of others, 
Envy is a viper that preys upon the soul. Whenever it enters 
the breast, farewell to all the tender feelings of friendship, all the 
nobler enjoyments of the present, and all the pleasing prospects 
of futurity. Such as cherish this secret, this deadly poison, are 
truly unwilling to be happy. 

Religion is a fountain of enjoyment which never fails. Had the 
man of pleasure, the coxcomb, or the coquette, ever tasted of this 
fountain, all other enjoyments would become insipid. Religion ele- 
vates the soul, disarms the king of terrors, and, while it heightens 
present enjoyment, conducts the imagination forward beyond the 
veil of time to scenes of peace, innocence, and love. It sweetens 
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friendship, and it strews flowers in the paths of its possessors. The 
passions, and other objects, may indeed prevent its efficacy, as 
clouds and vapors may obscure the sun; but it neither admits di- 
minution nor change. 

Religion ever wears a smile. But the glooms of Atheism de- 
stroy the sweetest pleasures of life. Where is the Atheist’s hope ? 
where his joyful prospects of futurity ? Alas! He knows them not, 
even in imagination. A dark cloud hovers over him. The 
thoughts of God crowd upon his mind: again he drives them from 
him and shuns their approach, as the awful monitors which warn 
him of his ruin. Not so with the friends of religion. Wherever 
nature smiles, it smiles for them. Are any happy, they rejoice. 
Are any in prosperity, they enjoy the same—lIn adversity, they 
acknowledge the hand of God unseen through the veil of mortality. 


* As the eye 
Bears witness to the light, or the charm’d ear 
To tuneful undulation; so the hearts 
Strikes unison to the great law of love, 
And prove their goodness all divine.” 


a oo 


“THOU HAST MADE SUMMER AND WINTER.” 

Ir is a matter of unspeakable joy to the godly, that “the Lord 
reigneth”—that he doeth his pleasure in the armies of heaven and 
among the inhabitants of earth. ‘The day is thine,” exclaimed 
the Psalmist, “the night is also thine; thou hast prepared the 
light and the sun. Thou hast set all the borders of the earth; 
thou hast made summer and winter.” Creation, through the year, 
shews forth, under every possible modification, the glorious per- 
fections of the universal Sovereign. Nature, unaided by reve- 
lation, so far instructs us that we are “ without excuse ;” but ani- 
mated from above, we hear divine sounds proceeding from the vo- 
cal year, and see on every page of Creation the plainer impress of 
that hand which “changeth the times and the season.” 

While we meditate on. supreme power, it becomes us to consider 
how awful must be the state of a moral and accountable being, who 
shall finally be found fighting against that power. And let the 
children of men remember that every natural heart is enmity against 
God. But how ravishing is the idea, that if we lay down the wea- 
pons of our rebellion, there is a plan divised whereby we can be 
accepted, and that power will be exercised for our protection and 
perpetual good. Dead indeed must be that soul, which, in view 
of such promises, will yet hug the icy chains of death. 
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THE CHARACTER OF A LOWLY HERO ILLUSTRATED. 


Tue meanest mechanic who employs his best affections-—his love 
and gratitude, on God, the best of Beings ; who retains a particu- 
lar regard and esteem for the virtuous few, compassion for the dis- 
tressed, anda firm expansive good-will to all ; who, instead of tri- 
umphing over his enemies, strives to subdue the greatest enemy 
of all, his unruly passions ; who promotes a good understanding 
between neighbours, appeases disputes and adjusts differences ; 
exercises candour to injured character, and charity to distressed 
worth ; who, whilst he cherishes his friends, forgives, and even 
serves in any pressing exigency, his enemies; who abhors vice, 
but pities the vicious :—such a man, however low his station, has 
juster pretensions to the character of heroism,—(that heroism 
which implies nobleness and elevation of soul, bursting forth into 
correspondent actions,) than he who conquers armies, or.makes the 
most glaring figure in the eyes of an injudicious world. He is 
like one of those fixed stars, which, through the remoteness of its 
situation, may be thought extremely little, inconsiderable, and 
obscure, by unskilful beholders, but yet is as truly great and 
glorious in itself, as those heavenly lights, which, by being placed 
more obviously to our. view, appear to shine with more distin- 
guished lustre. 


—— Se -—— 


SOCIETY, 


May is inconsiderable by his single exertions; it is only by unit- 
ing his efforts with those of his species that he produces any thing 
of consequence. The bee is a small insect, and the ant stil] smal- 
Jer, yet by association they build themselves a name and a monu- 
ment more valuable, than the solitary lion is able to boast. 


RETIREMENT. 


In retirement, if a man attain not all that he wishes, he avoids much 
of what he hates. Within a certain range he will be master of his 
occupation, and his company ; his books will, in part, supply the 
want of society ; and in contemplation at least, he may often enjoy 
those pleasures from which fortune has precluded him. 
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HONOUR, FRIENDSHIP, VIRTUE. 


Who is open without levity; generous without waste ; secret 
without craft; humble without meanness; bold without insolence ; 
cauticus without aniety ; regular yet not formal; mild yet not ti- 
mid; firm yet not tyrannical, is made to pass the ordeal of hononr, 
friendship, virtue. 

—_——e——- 


A SERIOUS REFLECTION. 


* * * * Tue man of business will be loth to lose a change-hour 
for any trifling amusement; and the soul that would be busy for 
eternity, should look on every hour as his last hour, and should 
avoid excess of sloth and slumber. Vain amusements, impertinent 
employments, are cruel moths of time ; and time is to be husband- 
ed, though worlds should be squandered away. As the jeweller 
deals with gold, so must I with time ; he is careful about the filings, 
and loses nothing; so should I about the smallest divisions of time, 
the hour, the mfnute, the moment.—It never made a dying person’s 
bed thorny, that, by a bad bargain, he lost such and such a sum; 
but misspent time has made the dying moments of many dismal be- 


yond expression.” 


THE INCOMPARABLE RUSSIAN. 


Sonery there are speeches which, as they express the feelings of 
a benevolent heart, and convey the sentiments of a noble mind, 
are to be estimated far above the merit and praise of wit. The fol- 
lowing anecdote will illustrate this observation :— 

In the summer of the year 1810, as a lady was walking with 
her child upon the banks of the canal of St. Catharine at Peters- 
burg, the child suddenly slipped from her hand,and fell into the 
canal. The mother in despair was going to plunge after her 
child, when a young man prevented her, and promised her 
instant assistance. He took a fine large spaniel that followed him, 
and threw him into the water, calling as loud as he could, Bring 
him, bring him. ‘The sagacious dog instantly dived; and when he 
came up again, was seen holding the child by the shirt collar ; he 
guickly swam to the shore, and laid his precious burthen gently 
down at the feet of the mother. She, in an ecstacy of joy, took 
the child in her arms, and divided her caresses between him and 
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the dog. The father of the child appeared : “ | return you sir,” 
said he to the young man, “ a thousand thanks ; you have saved 
the life of my only child.” ‘ Your thanks,” said the young man, 
“are more justly due to the kind Providence of the Almighty, 
which breught me hither.” “ Accept,” said the father, “ a 
thousand rubles, as a reward for your humane exertions.”  Ex- 
cuse,” said the young man, “ my declining your handsome offer : 
you are, in fact, much more indebted to the exertions of my dog, 
than to me.” * Well, then,” said the gentleman, “I will give 
you a thousand rubles for your dog.” ‘ A quarter ofan hour ago,” 
replied the young man, * I did not think him worth a thousand 
rubles ; but now he has saved the life of a human being, I would not 
take ten thousand for him.” . 

The young man then rushed into the crowd of spectators, and 
the enraptured father and mother could not by any inquiry find out 
who he was. The emperor Alexander was informed of the affair, 
aod was desirous to discover the young man; but the search he 
ordered to be made, although diligently persued, was fruitless. 

O admirable youth ! what an honour art thou to the name of Rus- 
stan, or rather what an honour to human nature! Upon this occa- 
sion what an assemblage of humanity, piety, delicacy, and disinter- 
estedness, did thy words and actions display! I wish I was ac- 
quainted with thy name, that this tributary page might catch a ray 
of glory from the splendour of its insertion. Much more I wish 
that I could inscribe the particulars of this action, together with 
thy name, in indelible characters in the temple of Immortality, 
for the praise and imitation of future ages. 


fe 


THALES, ONE OF THE WISE MEN OF GREECE. 


A sophist wishing to puzzle him with difficult questions, the sage 
of Miletus replied to them al! without the least hesitation, and with 
the utmost precision. 

What is the oldest of all things? God, because he has always ex- 
is ted. 

What is the most beautiful ? The world, because it is the work 
_of God. 

What is the greatest of all things? Space, because it contains 
all that’ has been created. * 

‘What'is the most constant of all things ? Hope, because it stil! 
remains with man, after he has lost every thing else. 

What is the best-of all.things ? Virtue, because without it there 


is nothing good. 
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What is the quickest of all things? Thought, because in less 
than a moment it can fly to the end of the universe. 

What is the strongest ? Necessity, which makes men face all the 
dangers of life. 

What is the easiest ? To give advice. 

What is the most difficult ? To kuiow yourself. 

What is the wisest ? Time, for it discovers all things. 


a 


. SELECT SENTENCES. 


Faith.—To rely upon Heaven is to be certain of its protection. 
The eye that never slumbers nor sleepeth, that pervades all space 
—that eye is forever on him who maketh Providence his trust. 


Virtue.—Beauty is a fading flower. ‘The gaudy tulip delights the 
eye, and captivates the fancy—But it is the fragrance of the rose 
which we admire, and all that we can enjoy when its beauty is gone. 


Hope.—Though liable to be wounded by its thorns, we still ca- | 
ress the rose for its fragrance ; and so should we nourish hope, 
though disappointment may now and then occur. 


Gratitude.—All the sentiments which spring from gratitude, pos- 


sess a religious character; they elevate the soul of him who feels 
them. 


Elasticity of mind.—A great mind is so elastic, that it rises under 


the pressure of the heaviest evils that nature or fortune can lay 
upon it. 


Revenge.—He that waits for an opportunity of acting his revenge, 
watches to do himself a mischief. 


Negligence is the rust of the soul, which corrodes through all 


the resolutions. We need only to sit still, and diseases will arise 
for want of exercise, 


That is a sententious and correct precept of one of our poets— 


ee et eee To be secure, 
Be humble; to be happy, be content. 





AMUSEMENT. 


Teeeecese weed 





DESCRIPTION OF AN OLD BACHELOR. 


Aw old bachelor is a sort of whimsical being, which nature ney- 
er intended to create. He was formed out of all the odds and 
ends of what materials were left after the great work was over. 
Unluckily for him, the finer passions were all made use of im the 
composition of those creatures intended for social enjoyment. 
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What remains oP the bachelor, is hardly enough to rub down the 
crusty mould to which he is thrown to avoid waste.-——Some sea- 
soning, that he may not be quite insipid, must be constituted, _ in- 
stead of more valuable ingredients ; and so dame nature tosses 
in self love without weight or measure. A sprinkling of under- 
standing, which is fit for no other use, and which turns to acid from 
the sour disposition of the vessel in which it is contained, and the 
whole composition is finished, with an immoderate portion of oddi- 
ties. Thus formed, thus finished, a bachelor is popped into the 
world, mere lumber, without the possibility of being happy him- 
self, or essentially contributing to the happiness of “others. His 
only business is to keep himself quiet: he gets up to lie down and 
Ires down fo get up. No tender impression enliven his awaking ; 
no agreeable reyeries disturb his dronish slumbers. If he speaks 
the language of sensibility, he speaks it on the excellency of some 
favorite dish, or on the choice liquors in which his cellar abounds. 
On such subjects, he feels the rapture of alover. ‘The peace of 
a bachelor is sober, and he wil! hardly mend it to”get out of a 
storm, although that storm were to threatena deluge ; bet show 
him a woman who is entitled to the compliments of his hat, and 
he will shuffle on as though he was walking for a wager. His 
house-keeper or his laundress he can talk to without reserve ; but 
any other of the sex that is above an useful dependant, is his ter- 
ror. <A coffee-house is his sanctum sanctorum against bright eyes 
and dazzling complexions, Here he lounges out half his days. At 
home he sits down to haye unsocial meals, and when his pallate is 

leased, he has no other passion fo gratify. Such is a bachelor 
—such the life of a bachelor. What becomes of him after death, 
I am not casuist enough to determine. 


MATERNAL LOVE. 


The wile of a noble Venetian, having witnessed the death of 
her only son, gave herself up to the most violent grief. A priest 
endeavoured to console her: ** Recollect,” said he, “ the case of 
Abraham, whom God commanded to plange his knife into the bos- 
om of his only son, and he was ready to obey without a murmur.” 
‘Ah! myg eood friend,” she replied, “ God gave this command to 
a father —he would not have required such a sacrifice from a 


mother.” . ' 


A certain deacon having had the misfortune to lose his wife, at- 
, tempted, immediately afterwards, to strike up a match with his 
Maid, whose name was Patience. The parson of the parish com- 
ing in, a short time after, to console the bereaved husband, told 
“him he must have patience to support him in his troubles. ‘ Ah,” 
says the deacon, “1 have been trying her, but she seems to be 


rather off.” ‘ 


One of the Chinese emperors was so great a favourite with his 
people, that they bestowed on him the gloricus appellation of 
‘The father and mother of his people.’ 
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A MAN OF FAMILY. 


Or what family can you Loast of being descended ?” said a cas- 
tillian generilla to an English grenadier. ‘* | am descended from 
Don Pedro Nunez Velasques de Pedrillo, who was chief trumpeter 
to the emperor Charles V. at the battle of Pavia.” “ [ cannot 
pretend,” said the grenadier, looking very archly at the don, “ to 
trace my pedigree so far back as you do; but this | aver, that my 
parents made more noise th the world than your boasted ancestor don 
Pedro, the great trumpeter ; for my father was a drummer, and 
my mother cried oysters.” 


WISDOM. 


Wise men say nothing in dangerous times.——The lion called the 
sheep, to ask her if his breath was unpleasant: she said Ay ; and 
he bit off her head for a fool. He called the wolf, and asked him : 
he said No; he tore him in pieces for a flatterer. At last he cal- 
led the fox and asked: him “ Truly,” said the fox, “1 have 
caught a cold, and cannot smell.” 


A humpback of Toulouse met a man, who had but one eye, very 
early in the morning. - “* Good morrow, friend,” said the one- 
eyed man ;” “you have got your load upon your shoulders very 
early.” ‘It is so early,” replied the humpback, * that I see . 
you have only one window open.” 


Lord Chesterfield complained yery ‘much at an inn where he 
dined, that the plates and dishes were very dirty. The waiter, 
with a degree of pertness, observed, that every one musi eat a 
peck of dirt before he dies. “That may be true,” said lord 
Chesterfield ; * but no one is obliged to eat it all at a meal.” 
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HYMENIAL AND OBITUARY. 


MARRIED.j—In this town, Mr. Thomas L. Norton, to Miss Catharine 
Chandler; Mr. John Kepp, to Mrs. Poily Allen; In Newburyyort, Capt, Al- 
exander Livingston, to Miss Abigail Knapp: James Prince, Esq. to Mrs. Mary 
Hale. In Newbury, Mr. Thomas “Woody, to Mrs Sarah Bray. in Marblehead, 
Mr. Isaiah Futnam, of Salem, to Miss Mary Lindsey. In Randolph, Mr. Tim- 
othy Dormon, to Miss Sally Spear. In Portland, Mr. Ammi R. Mitchell, to 
Miss Nancy Jones. In Springfield, Mr. Lyman Cutler, to Miss Lavinia Moore. 
In Kittery, (N.H.) Mr, Samuel Badger, jr. to Miss Apphia M. Fernald; Mr. 
Noah Manson, to Miss Cathavine Fefnald. In Elliot, Mr. David Libby, to 
Miss Betsey Hanscom; Capt. Mason W Merrill, of Somersworth, to Miss 
Dorothy Rogers. In Greenfield, Mr. Sylvester Allen, to Miss Harriot Ripley. 

: ae es 

DIED.j—In this town, Miss Sophia Hill, aged 30; Mr. Stephen Deblois, 
jr. aged 24. In Medford, Miss Sarah Walker, aged 51. In Newburyport, 
Mrs. Judith Lovell, wife of Capt, Ezra L. In Greenfield, Messrs. Briggs’ and 
Wiider, drowned. dn Sandwich, Mr. Ebenezer Crocker, aged 25. In Port- 
land, Mr. Joseph Baker, aged 38; Mrs, Nancy Starrett, aged 58. In Seabrook, 
(N.H.) Mrs. Blanche Fogg, wife of Mr. Ebenezer F. In Hampton, (N.H.) Mr. 
Samuel Coolbroth, of Barrington. He was hoeing corn in a field, apparently 
in good health, and was instantaneously taken with vomiting blood, and in 
fifteen minutes was a corpse. Oliver Page, son of. Mr. Samuel S, P. aged 7. 
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POETRY. 


THE SHRUBBERY. COWPEH, 
WRITTEN IN A TIME OF AFFLICTION, 








































O nappy shades! to me unblest, 
Friendly to peace, but not to me ; 

How ill the scene that offers rest, 
And heart that cannot rest, agree ! 


This glassy stream, that spreading pine, 
Those alders quiv’ring to the breeze, 

Might sooth a soul less hurt than mine, 
And please, if any thing could. please. 


But fix’d unalterable care 
Foregoes not what she feels within ; 
Shews the same sadness ev’ry where, 
And slights the season and the scene. 


For all that pleas’d in wood or lewn, 

While peace possess’d these silent bow’rs, 
Her animating smile withdrawn, 

Has lost its beauties and its pow’rs. 


The saint or moralist should tread 
This moss-grown alley, musing slow ; 

They seek like me, the secret shade, 
But not, like me, to nourish wo. 


Me fruitful scenes and prospects waste 
Alike admonish not to roam : 

These tell me of enjoyments past, 

And those of sorrows yet to come. 


a ele 


TODAY AND TO MORROW. 


To pay man’s dress’d in gold and silver bright, 
Wrapp’d in a shroud before to-morrow night ; 
T'o-day he’s feeding on delicious food, 
‘To-morrow dead, unable to do good: 

To-day he’s nice, and scorns to feed on crumbs, 
Tv-morrow he’s himself a dish for worms ; 
‘To-day he’s honour’d, and in vast esteem, 
To-morrow not a beggar values him ; 

To-day he rises from the velvet bed, 
To-morrow lies in one that’s made of lead ; 
To-day his house, though large, he thinks but small. 
To-morrow no command, no house at all ; 

To-day has forty servants at his gate, 

To-morrow scorn’d, not one of them will wait ! 
To-day perfum’d as sweet as any rose, 

To-morrow stinks in every body’s-nose ; 

To-day he’s grand, majestic, all delight, 

Ghastful and pale before to-morrow night : 

True, as the scripture says, ** man’s life’s a span,” 
The present moment is the life of man. 
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